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OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


Chemical Industry Fair— The huge In- 
ternational Congress and Exposition of the 
Chemical Industries will terminate some- 
time this month its current presentation in 
the National Auditorium in Chapultepec re) S 
Park. 

Handicaps— on March 1 and 29 at the 
Hipédromo, featured races will be run. (see 
Horses). 

Good Friday, March 27— Passion Plays in 
various areas «f the country with village 
people as chief performers (see Fiestas and 
Spectacles). 

Golf — National Amateur Tournament played 
here in March with participants from Can- 
ada and the United States (see Sports). 
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IN THIS ISSUE 
WE ARE FEATURING 


As well as 


Person to Person — 4 
News & Comment — 6 
Our Own Directory — 25 
Knife & Fork — 28 





Birthdays — St. Joseph, March 19, and con- 
sequently the feast day for every José, Jo- 
sefina, Pepe and Pepito in Mexico. Benito 
Juarez, March 21, Mexico’s great Indian 
leader. 


MARCH climate 


CITY 


As well as 
CF.) (inches) 
TEMP. RAIN 


Furniture Exhibit —a history of the evolu- 
tion of furniture in Mexico formed by the 
private collections of some dozen women 
including that of Sefiora Carmen Pérez Sa- 
lazar de Ovando. Mexico's First Lady, Dona 
Eva Samano de Lépez Mateos, will official- 
ly open the exhibit titled “Un Rincon de Mi 
Casa” (A Corner of My Home) on March 
6 in the Escuela de Danza of the National 
Auditorium, 


Person to Person — 4 
News & Comment — 6 
Our Own Directory — 25 
Knife & Fork — 28 
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fiestas & spectacles 


Piano Recital — Byron Janis will give three 
recitals, March 4, 6 and 9 at Bellas Artes, 
9 pm. 











March 1, Durango, State of Durango 
Annual commercial fair and religious fies- 
ta celebrated since 1616 in veneration of the 
image of Christ contained in the church of 
San José de Tizonazo. This figure is called 
Senor de los Guerreros (Soldier's Christ) 
probably because of the military organiza- 
tion which the Jesuit priests gave at that 
time in protection against Apache Indian 


March 4, Chalma, State of Mexico. 
Pilgrimages to the shrine of the Christ of 
Chalma in order to seek cures and special 
favors. Natives dance in the church court- 
yard. 


Violin—— Two recitals by Gino Francescatti. 
March 16 and 20, Bellas Artes, 9 pm. 


Ballet — the Ballet Concierto of Mexico 
continues its season of classic ballet in the 
Palace of Fine Arts. They are scheduled 
for March 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, and 11 at 9 pm. 
and will be accompanied by the Bellas Ar- 


tes Orchestra. Consult your newspaper for 


possible time changes. 


Regional Fair — a large agricultural and re- 
gional fair which seems to be an annual af- 
fair will be presented in Toluca during the 
month of March. 





attacks. Remnants of the ancient fortress 
can still be seen adjacent to the church. 
The fair is important due to the transac- 
tion of various minerals, livestock, fruit, 
clothes and candy. 


March 3, Amecameca, State of Mexico. 


A fiesta is conducted on the hill of Sacro- 
monte. Huge market and various native 


dances. 


March 4, Taxco, Guerrero. Religious fes- 


tival honoring an image called Crucifijo de 
la Vera Cruz which is notable because of 
the curious dances and pastorals performed 
by small children dressed as roosters. 


March 9-13, Villa de Etla, Oaxaca. Reli- 
gious commemoration of the discovery of an 
image called Our Lord of the Sorrows found 
near the village round about 1636 or 1638. 
The corresponding commercial fair features 
products from the surrounding districts in- 
cluding those of marble and onyx. 


March 9-13, Talpa, Jalisco. Local fun time 
combining religious and profane ceremonies. 
The villagers have an amazing ability for 
turning brightly painted chewing gum into 
figures, flowers, etc. 


March 15, Coyutlan, Colima. A spring fes- 
tival that hangs over until May with boat 
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races, swimming meets, dancing and re- 
stricted gambling. 


March 18, Tepaltzingo, Morelos. A tre- 
mendous market day famous for the sale 
of primitive pottery molded in the form 
of animals. 


March 18-31, Antiguo Morelos, Tamau- 
lipas. A rather prolonged traditional fies- 
ta given over to cockfights, horseraces, ja- 
ripeos, dances and huapangos. 


March 19, Lerdo de Tejada, Veracruz. St. 
Joseph is feted here until the 27th of the 
month. Celebrations in his honor are wide- 
spread because of the abundance of name- 
sakes in Mexico. 


March 21, Jungapeo, Michoacan. Here, as 
in many places in the Republic all villagers 
turn out to whoop up the birthday of 
Benito Juarez. 


March 22, Palm Sunday. Easter Week or 
Semana Santa begins with the distribution 
of blessed palms in all churches. In the 
villages the ceremony is often more pic- 
turesque and elaborate. 


March 27, Good Friday of Holy Week. 
features fervid presentations of the Passion 
Play in the following villages: Ixtapalapa, 
D. F.; Taxco, Guerrero; Tepoztlan, near 
Cuernavaca; Chiapa de Corzo, Chiapas; 
San Antonio la Isla, near Toluca and Tzin- 
tzuntzan on the edge of Lake Patzcuaro 
in Michoacan. Tourists are advised to dress 


and behave discreetly on these occasions 
because the townspeople generally imbibe 
quite freely, and their sensitivity to outsid- 
ers with cameras is easily agitated. 


March 28, called the Saturday of Gloria. 
Formerly the highlight of the day was the 
exploding of Judas in huge papier maché 
effigy, virtually a paper sculpture. His fu- 
ture as a public personality is presently a 
matter for speculation due to the Mexico 
City authorities’ prohibiting fireworks in the 
Federal District. He is still blown in the 
provinces, but without the color of big 
city crowds. 


March 29, Easter Sunday.Pretty much the 
same as Easter in any Christian country, but 
since México is predominantly Catholic the 
realization that Lent has finally ended is 
uniformly acknowledged. 


art 


Museo Clemente Orozco, Hamburgo 113. 
Dedicated to the works left by Orozco. 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias 
Populares, Ave. Juarez 44. Permanent 
and complete sale exhibition of popular arts 
and crafts from every corner of Mexico. 
Browsers are not rushed. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. A 
display of oils by José Chavez Morado. 


Galeria Antonio Souza, Genova 61. The 
show by Peruvian painter De Svyvslo which 
opened February 26 will continue until 
March 18. Mexican painter Felquerez opens 
on March 19. 


Instituo de Arte de Mexico, Puebla 141. 
Collective exposition of landscapes. 


Galeria de Artes Visuales, Varsovia 52. 
Exhibition of 100 modern and 50 antique 
Japanese engravings. 

Galeria Diana, Paseo de la Reforma 489 
Joan Bruckner’s paintings on exhibit. 


Galeria Tuso, Génova 31. A comprehensive 
exposition of works by Enrique Echeve- 
rria. 


sundry 


Mexican-Japanese Friendship House — 
recently inaugurated as a center of cultural 
relations between these two countries. The 
building was constructed by Arai, and is a 
combination of Mexican and Japanese ar- 
chitecture. Céndor 192, colonia Las Agui- 
las in San Angel. 


Round Table Discussions — held every 
Tuesday evening between 6 and 8 at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cuba Jones, 
Chilpancingo 23. Some 50 to 80 Mexicans 
and Americans attend these discussions, of- 
ten hear a guest speaker or simply exchange 
ideas on culture, economics, and social mat- 
ters in the United States and Mexico. 


Conversation Group— each Monda y; 
Wednesday and Friday at the Mexican- 
Northamerican Institute of Cultural Rela- 
tions, Hamburgo 115 from 6 to 8. An op- 
portunity to practice Spanish with Mexicans 
who want to learn English. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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this moth, IN ACAPULCO 


A lot has been said about the swanky, air 
conditioned big hotels in Acapulco, but for 
students and vacationers on a limited budget 
the booming resort offers a fine span of 
economical lodgings. 

The hillsides overlooking the bay are dot- 
ted with pensiones. These boarding houses 
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are listed in no directory, but a brief jaunt in 
a taxi will reveal dozens of homes with “room 
for rent” signs out front. Most of them are 
charming, family style habitations, inexpensive 
and comfortable as well as clean. Just turn 
off the coastal highway wherever a street 
winds up over the knolls and you'll find your 
pension. 

Many of the lesser known hotels also fea- 
ture reasonable rates and a family style at- 
mosphere. Most of them offer a choice of 
Continental American, or European plan, and 
often these out-of-the-way spots have a gen- 
ius in the kitchen. We recommend the Monte 
Carlo and the Miranda, and there are others 
equally good, some with the same fine view 
these two hotels have. 

Many of the larger hostelries include a pri- 
vate beach as an attraction. We suggest tak- 
ing advantage of this new trend in Acapulco. 
The public beaches, particularly the “Morn- 
ing Beach” called Caleta, have become com- 
mercial to the point of being obnoxious. Un- 
less one is very young and seeking companion- 
ship the public beaches appear to be less 
charming and more crowded, bothersome, and 
supplied with far more peddlers than seems 
necessary. 

Private beaches, cn the other hand, are trav- 
el folders come to life. They are well- 
equipped with palm-thatched retreats, bath 
houses, towels, waiters, and a more sophisticat- 
ed crowd. 

Recent letters trought an inquiry from a 
lady asking about taking pets to Acapulco. 
Our reply: No! Pets not accustomed to Aca- 
pulco’s sultry, tropical climate and heavy 
humidity suffer too much to be enjoyable 
companions. 

Someone else was interested in renting a 
house in Acapulco. There are homes in all 
price ranges and covering every level of lux- 
ury — or lack of it. Best bet is to check with 
local real estate agents or with the classified 
ads on the English pages of Mexico City 
newspapers. 


hotel 
playa hermosa 


frace. hornos - acapulico 
tel. 16-02 


A garden spot 100 yards 
from Karabali Beach 

and beautiful Acapulco 
Continental Pla Bay 


16 rooms 
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ACAPULCO .GRO 
TELE PHONE 2-74 





Acapulco, Gro 


original sun clothes 
sandals 
hand printed materials 


HIDALGO 15-C GIFTS 


2 BLOCKS FROM CHURCH 
ACAPULCO 








/\rRMANDO'S 


the exclusive 
restaurant of acapuico 
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THE FIRST AND BEST 
Purified Water Swimming Pool 


65 Rooms Restouvrant and Bar 
GSBaths (On the Ocoon) Son 269 Tel. 40-200 
10 Kitchenettes 


LAS HAMACAS MOTOR HOTEL 


Completely air conditioned. 
On the beach, private fishing 
pier, beautiful tropical gar- 
dens, fresh water swimming 
pool, music and dancing at 
los cocoteros night club, din- 
ing room serves the best food 
in town. English spoken. AR- 
TURO CORDOVA, manager. 
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Anxious to make a good impression on 
President Eisenhower (and the horde of 
press photographers who accompanied him) 
Acapulco scrubbed itself up to a sheen 
unheard-of in history. Crews went over the 
streets to smooth out bumps and fill in holes; 
lights and street banners were strung up; 
houses whitewashed; starched uniforms pass- 
ed out to traffic policemen; beachfront palms 
were shampooed 


Though Acapulco is fairly jaded from inter- 
national razzle and dazzle, having become al- 
most a royal playground or if anything another 
place where stars shine down on gallivanting 
stars, it isn’t often the President of the United 
States, himself in person, gets down this way. 

It’s too bad he had to ride in a bubble top 
car all set about with guards and so on. Mex- 
icans often brim over with affectionate good- 
will for visitors, but not so very much of this 
can get past the steely-eyed curators that the 
U. S. nowadays likes to plant around its big- 
wigs. No doubt the secret service boys know 
best, but it really does not leave much room 
for putting people at their ease. We keep 


thinking of Benjamin Franklin and his great 
social success as the envoy of the first democ- 
racy in the modern world, appearing at the 
Tuilleries —or was it Versailles— in that plain 
old coach and linsey-woolseys. 


The truth is, we have much more confi- 
dence in the ‘friendship generating powers of 
something we saw last week in the backyard 
of the CARE secretary's house here. It was 
a well-drilling outfit, ready to turn over to 
a crew of young men (Quakers and other 
conscientious objectors) who are serving their 
military term by putting themselves and drill 
at the disposal of villages lacking water. The 
towns supply ihe other materials and the fuel, 
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as well as housing and so on, for the boys. 

That same afternoon on a nearby lawn, our 
host’s children were firing toy rocket-missiles. 
We kept wondering what would be the effect 
on the whole world if it were suddenly in- 
vaded by bright-eyed smiling young men all 
armed with well-drilling rigs and such, all 
beautifully labeled “Guided Missile Project, 
Operation U. S. A.” Or maybe “Operation 
Franklin. ..”? 


And then we started figuring: in terms of 
alphabet bombs, guided missiles with explos- 
ives on the end, and so on, how many bombs 
would equal a whole world supplied with 
teams of well-diggers, plough-bringers, mos- 
quito-exterminators, and so on down the line 
of the not much advertised American envoys 
to less fortunate countries? Living abroad, the 
difference between power politics and honest 
neighborliness gets very visible sometimes, as 
a question in logistics. There must be some 
Foundation around with money and scientists 
to investigate which methods work. 


Which brings us left-field around to the 
contents of this issue: the number one job- 
that-needed-doing was a roundup of summer 
school and university information. 

Having quantities of queries from students 
who want to know the summer programs at 
the now numerous institutions in Mexico of- 
fering courses, we (without guaranteeing the 
100% infallibility of all our answers) per- 
formed a fairly heroic job in assembling at 
least the basics of an overall report, and hope 
to be ready with more details for special 
queries by the time this issue reaches you. 

The trend.. drift... invasion... or what- 
ever you wish to call it, of migratory stu- 
dents south, has increased yearly to the point 
where it is now something like a major pop- 
ulation shift, and a good thing too. It would 
be hard to promote even a little war on any 
of these campuses, after a couple of weeks 
of pleasurable exploration of mutually alien 
minds —except of course if the other guy 


wants your girl. As from Time Immemorial. 
But it’s anyway a more simpatico battle than 
over your oil, or base, or tungsten. And more 
down to ordinary human scale, too. With 
bows and arrows, for example. 

The poet Salomon de la Selva, who spent 
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much of his life in Mexico and had a great 
deal to.do with its modern politics and spirit, 
died (in the diplomatic service of Nicaragua, 
his native country) in France a few days ago. 
He left his best days and memories here, and 
many friends who either knew him personally 
and had a great affection for him, or others 
who only knew him through his virile and 
moving work. There was one line, written in 
the trenches of World War I, that describes 
the wind bringing the smell of gas, “like the 
fruits of my land...” 


hel be 


Much to our amazement MTM com- 
pletes four years of life and growth 
next month. We are probably the 
only publication that ever went into 
business and stayed there without 
capital. The fact that we stayed alive 
would seem to mean, so say business 
experts, that there is a market and 
that we have what they call a live 
product. Our subscription rate of 
growth has in the last three months 
doubled, for reasons altogether myster- 
ious to us. All we do is write, draw, 
hassle with the printer, and publish 
while trying also to sell magazines 
and advertising. It looks as if some- 
body who knows what to do about 
selling could make a real business out 
of us, and incidentally relieve all the 
geniuses from trying to handle arith- 
metic, which aint creative at all, it’s 
just work. 

It looks as if we have a job open 
for someone willing to work for base 
pay plus a gamble on the growth and 
profits. We need somebody who is 
also a genius at selling and adjusting 
to strange and wonderful tions, 
but we can -offer the excitement of 
building something in .a country which 
is fabulously engaged in just that. 

Write to: The Edi 
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who became president and remained 
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word Peace: “Respect for Others’ Rights.” 


Holy Week in Mexico now lacks its form- 
er religious ferver because many of the citi- 
zens sieze the opportunity to visit Acapulco 
or other resort spots. The days of greatest 
solemnity are Palm Sunday with the blessing 
of the palms and Good Friday with diverse 
Passion Plays. Judas is sometimes chased all 
over town on Holy Saturday, and always ex- 
ploded in effigy. Easter Sunday itself is a 
day for flowers and an end to gloom of Lent, 
but not particularly for displaying Spring 
fashions. 








NATIONAL 
PANORAMA 


AS RELEASED 10 MTM BY THE BUREAU 
OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH OF THE 
NACIONAL FINANCIERA, S. A. 


Lavestments to be carried out in 1959 by 
the Federal government, the decentralized in- 
stitutions and state enterprises will amount to 
5,180-million pesos, estimated to exceed last 
year's figure by 250-million pesos. Public in- 
vestment, which in Mexico is decisive not only 
as a stimulant to current economic activity 
but also as a condition for continued econo- 
mic growth, will again be concentrated in 
basic social-overhead type projects and aimed 
at spurring private investment. 

About 2,000-million pesos will be spent in 
electrification and petroleum development in 
order to meet the tremendous rise in demand 
for electricity and fuel generated by Mexico's 
fast-growing industries as well as expanding 
agriculture. 

The country urgently needs to extend new 
highways, keep up the railroads, and expand 
modern communication facilities so as to be 
able to put to work varied resources in vast 
areas as yet undervelopedc. About 1,500-million 
pesos are destined for these investments in 
1959. 


Another 900-million pesos will go into 
schools, hospitals, housing, urban water works 
and similar investments, in accordance with 
the intention of the government that economic 
development be directly accompanied by im- 
provement in living conditions. 


Important irrigation projects, large and 
small scale, will be carried out to open up 
new lands to cultivation, permitting increased 
production of crops for domestic consumption 
and export and providing new means of living 
for the heavy rural population. The program 
calls for 570-million pesos. In addition, the 
moisture now present in farmlands and the 
abundant water accumulated in dams point 
to good crops this year. 

Finally, 210-million pesos are scheduled 
for the expansion of plant capacity in basic 
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industries such as iron and steel, mining and 
fertilizers. 

The investment program fits in with the 
overall policy of the government which is 
committed to uninterrupted economic progress 
with monetary stability. 
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Hows and Comments 


Good news for travel “OO Aecronaves 
has received permission to run its “aerial 
streetcar” service between Mexico City, To- 
rreon and Acapulco. This DC-3 service will 
cost 30 per cent less, and the planes will be 
run at regular intervals with passengers able 
to catch the next one if they happen to miss 
their flight. 


As befits the languid, tropical climate of 
Acapulco, the recent Meeting of the Presi- 
dents was informal and relaxed. No starched 
shirts and ribbons of office here, but rather 
sports shirts and dark glasses. 


Overlapping Eisenhower's trip was another 
top drawer visit, by the Duchess of Kent and 
her lovely young daughter, Princess Alexan- 
dra. This was the first official call ever made 
on Mexico by a part of the British Royal 
family. 


Amalia Castillo Ledon, the first woman to 
be named to’a Cabinet post in Mexico, —Sub- 
secretary of Education in charge of cultural 
affairs—has been serving her country for 
many years as an Ambassador. 


Preeminently a jdeader of women in the 
fields of women’s greatest interests and con- 
cerns, such as child welfare and other protec- 
tions, Sra. Castillo Ledén has also been active 
in international affairs, and has attended con- 
gresses concerning themselves with social ques- 
tions, both as delegate and as reporter, fer 
she is a brilliant and effective speaker and an 
experienced writer. 


In one of our first issues, 
reporting on the fascinating story of how Mex- 
ican women have taken their places in the 
modern world so rapidly opening up in their 


country’s life, we published Dofia Amalia’s 
picture which, alas, won't fit into these col- 
umns. Look it up. It is evident that she is a 
very good example of how to be prominent 
while still being feminine, thus settling the 
answer to a question that has long troubled 
the pros and cons of women’s freedoms. 


A walloping 40-million dollar loan has been 
made to Pemex, Mexico’s nationalized petro- 
leum company, by four private banks in the 
United States. 

This is highly significant. First, it repre- 
sents a healthy change in the attitude of pri- 
vate U. S. capital, which for years has kept 
its hands in its pockets as far as Pemex was 
concerned because of angry pressure from 
those stateside oil firms who were booted out 
of Mexico, along with their British and Dutch 
colleagues, by the Expropriation Act of 1938. 
Obviously, private quarrels and hurt feelings 
have at last been buried by a general spirit 
of the Americas pulling together. 

The second significance of the loan by the 
Chemical Corn Exchange, Bank of America, 
Chase Manhattan, and Hanover Bank, is that 
it tacitly illustrated how solid and stable an 
industry Pemex is. 


Only a few days after it was made, 
Pemex borrowed another 20-million dollars, at 
similar low rates, from the European Common 
Market. 


Simultaneously came word that Mexican 
investors are putting some 60 million pesos 
(around five million dollars) into Mexico's 
first airplane factory, to be established near 
Tlalnepantla. Most of the money is Mexican, 
but Lockheed is reported to have an interest 
in the new factory, too. 


Rehearsing an astonishing orchestra consisting of fifty cellos, and nothing 
else, octogenarian Don Pablo Casals is here shown in a circle which included 
a good number of the world’s greatest names on Casals’ instrument, as 
well as a youthful group of contestants from both sides of the Curtain. 
The celebration went on in Jalapa, in the state of Veracruz, where Casals, 
who’s been launching campaigns for peace-via-musical-getting-together, 
received a degree of Doctor Honoris Causa from Prague. Immediately be- 
hind the Maestro is his young wife, also a sonoma 
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‘ Sie PS Pa ty = One day early in the summer of 1921 a students, with fresh new notebooks tucked 
; BB, ff ; ; strange sight was seen in the shady passage- under their arms, arrived and asked direc- 
ways and patios of an old Colonial building tions in halting Spanish. Most of them were 
on San Cosme street: Around 2 hundred new women, which was unusual in the centuries 
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Vastly increased numbers of students are treking south for 
study; waiting for them are topnotch facilities and exciting 
surroundings. 





Student summer 


old University of Mexico. What was even 
more surprising, they were almost all old 
enough to be parents to the regular Univer- 
sity students. 

Thus began the National University’s first 
session for foreign students, a pioneering ven- 
ture in Latin America that was to influence 
the entire educational system in this hemi- 
sphere and establish what today is probably 
the largest unpublicized lure Mexico has to 
offer to foreigners. 

The first group to come to the University 
of Mexico 38 years ago was made up mostly 
of Americans, mostly experienced language 
teachers of all ages who seized on the new 
experiment as a splendid way to polish up 
their teaching techniques and learn something 
about the people cnd country whose language 
they were teaching. 

Since that first “escuela de verano”, 
around 50,000 Americans have come to Mexico 
to get part or all of their college education 
at the National University. From the first 
program of primarily language subjects the 
curriculum has grown to include fully-accred- 
ited courses in such diverse subjects as Mex- 
ican Dance and Latin American economics. 
The University’s School for Foreigners is a 
going concern, with classes that now extend 
the year around, end so sought afther that it 
has to turn students away. 

The type of student has changed, too. 
In the early years summer students who came 
to Mexico were mostly professional teachers, 
often older people and usually with specialized 
interests. Today, it’s hard to distinguish the 
foreign students from the Mexican boys and 
girls on the campus. . With an increasingly 
free exchange of credits, most American stu- 
dents who come to Mexico can neatly dovetail 
their quarter or year down here into their 
regular education at home. The difference, 
of course, is the chance they have to. travel, 
learn a new language, see new places, and 
become intimately acquainted with a new 
country. 

“Basically,” said one American student 
who is working toward his Master's in liter- 
ature, “summer school in a foreign country 
proves that there’s more to education than 
going to a class room and listening to a 
lecture. Subjects are ten times easier when 
you look around you and find yourself living 
right in the middle of them.” 

The best proof of how sound an idea the 
University of Mexico had 38 years ago is 
that the plan has been picked up by around 
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ten other universities and colleges in Mexico. 
And working on the same theory that the 
best way to teach foreign subjects is in a 
foreign land, around a half dozen American 
schools have opened up summer branches in 
Mexico, many of them on the campuses of 
Mexican schools. 

On the same theory, at least one American- 
style school, the Mexico City College, is doing 
a thriving business by offering standardized 
U. S. courses in foreign surroundings. 

Counting all of these various approaches, 
around 4,000 students come to Mexico every 
year to study for their degree. 

Another 300 or so make education their 
excuse for coming to Mexico even though 
their studies do not necessarily fit in with 
an academic career or, to be more specific, 
their courses do not carry U. S.—approved 
credits. 

Acapulco, for instance, offers a fascinat- 
ing backdrop for non-credited studies —in 
guitar playing, ceramic making, skin diving. 

It is obvious that most foreign students 


coming to Mexico demand a certain amount 
of color and comfort in their surroundings 
For this reason, practically every school is in 
the cool mountains of Mexico —Guadalajara, 
Oaxaca, Mexico City itself, Saltillo, Patzcuaro. 
Guanajuato, Jalapa, and so on. 

Practically every school has lifted its cur- 
riculum out of the chalk-smelling classroom. 
Excursions and field trips are arranged for 
every weekend and holiday, sometimes in 
connection with studies and sometimes just 
for the pure fun of it. 

A student contemplating a visit to a Mex. 
ican campus can get an idea of where he 
wants to go and what he wants to study fron 
the following directory put together by Mexi- 
co This Month. Most schools list their courses 
as being accredited in the U. S. This is true, 
but ‘with the same limitations that apply to 
many American schools. Your best advice. 
if you want to receive credit for a Mexican 
term is to check with your own school to 
find exactly what courses offered by which 
school are recognized. 
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This little hook 

(MTM's sign) 

swiped from 
the Aztec codices, means 
words, music, wind and 
waves. 
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SIGHTSEEING becomes part of education in Mex- 
ico, with many excursions organized by the school 
themselves. Starting point in Mexico City is the 
night-lighted Cathedral. Below, three co-eds have 
their picture taken at the Shrine of Guadalupe. 
Above, students take part in folk dance at the first 
National University Summer School. 






The National University of Mexico, founded 
in 1551 by special charter from the King of 
Spain, is the oldest university in the western 
hemisphere. This venerable and highly ac- 
credited university was also the first school 
in Latin America to offer special summer 
courses for foreign students. 

The University Summer School opened in 
1921 in the beautiful old Seventeenth Century 
building of the School of Philoscphy and Let- 
ters, on San Cosme Street. In the fall of 1951 
the Summer School was extended to a year 
round basis, and 1s now called the School for 
Foreigners. There are fall, winter and spring 
quarters of three months each, with classes of 
three hours a week. The Summer Session 
however, continues as six weeks of five-day- 
a-week classes. Each course gives two semes- 
ter-hour credits. 

For centuries the various schools of the 
University were scattered over the city, in 
their original colonial buildings. But in 
1954 the very modern University City was 
completed, and in 1955 all the schools were 
concentrated at last on a common campus. 
And the School for Foreigners, along with the 
others, moved to University City. 

The School for Foreigners offers Master of 
Arts degrees in Hispanic Languages, Spanish 
or Latin American Literature. and History, 
for a total of 40 semester-hour credits. How- 
ever, the School gives courses in Anthropolo- 
gy (Mexican Archeology and Ethnography), 
Economics, Latin American Business, Art, Art 
History, Mexican Dances, and various courses 
on Mexican Culture, with credits to be ap- 
plied toward degrees of other institutions. 
The University does not offer an American B. 
A. degree, but undergraduates from the Unit- 
ed States can take courses here to be credited 























IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL, students in Mexico 
City have a rich world. A favorite diversion on 
weekends is to go to the fast-moving ‘‘charreadas”’ 
held at the Rancho del Charro. 









MEXICAN HISTORY comes to life, above in Cho- 
Below is the mosaic covered li- 


pultepec Castle. 
brary at University City. 





OLE! TORO! Student shows student how. 


toward their degrees at their home universi- 
ties. Such a student should, of course, check 
with his own school to see what courses would 
be accepted for credit toward his B. A. degree. 
The School is approved by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in Washington, so G. Is may also 
arrange to study here. 


The tuition at the School for Foreigners is 
$90 a term, whether Summer School or one 
of the other three quarters. The Administra- 
tion has a list of recommended Mexican homes 
and boarding houses, where students can live 
for an average of about $75 a month — and 
have a chance to practice Spanish. Students 
in the School for Foreigners also have the 
use of all the sports facilities of the Univer- 
sity. 


University City, with its many fine, modern 
buildings, beautiful library, swimming pools 
and huge stadium, stretches over many acres 
at the southern edge of the city. It is indeed, 
a small city in itself. There are book stores, 
lunch rooms, a branch bank, branch post of- 
fice and a telegraph office on the campus for 
the convenience of students. Every week-end 
during Summer School, students may choose 
from several teacher-guided excursions of from 
one to three days, to other interesting spots 
in Mexico. 


This year the Summer School session begins 
on June 29th and ends on the Ith of August. 
Prospective students should plan to arrive the 
week before the cpening of classes in order 
to register and get settled. For any special 
information students may write to the Assis- 
tant Director, Miss Rosa Maria Stephenson, 
Cursos Temporales, Ciudad Universitaria, Mex- 
ico, D. F., Mexico. 


T he Summer session of the School for For- 


eigners usually draws about 1,000 students 
—teachers for refresher courses, undergrad- 
uates who are accumulating a few extra cred- 
its while enjoying a vacation in Mexico, and 
the regulars who ere working toward Master 
of Arts degrees. Most of the summer students 
come from the United States, but enrollment 
during the other quarters, while much smaller. 
includes students from most of the European 
countries as well as the U. S. 


An excellent faculty gives superior instruc- 
tion, so serious students may be sure they are 
going to learn something at the University's 
Summer School. But also it is a privilege sim- 
ply to go to school on the campus of the Uni- 
versity’s beautiful, and by now famous, Uni- 
versity City — and to study at the oldest, and 
one of the most respected universities in the 
Americas. 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS LAB; one of the modern build- 
ings at the National University. Below, a class- 
room scene_in the University's School for Foreigners 
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THE BEAUTIFUL PLAZA in Guadalajara, o populor 
summer schoo! dote site, with the Cathedral shown 
in the background. 


WHAT'S THE WORD? Spanish comes quickly for 
American students in Mexico, with plenty of oppor- 
tunities for everyday conversation. Girl below is 
trying to translate a Mexican “‘ranchero’’ song, 
aided by typical Guadalajara mariachis. 


ccopulos 


The Acapulco Summer School not only 
has the distinction of its glamorous location, 
but also has unique selection of courses. Their 
1959 sesion will be the fifth, and begins 
June 1 terminating during the third week of 
August. Courses are: Spanish Language and 
Literature, Italian Language, English Lan- 
guage, History of Mexico, Fine Arts includ- 
ing guitar lessons and dressmaking. Swim- 
ming, . Skiing, Fishing, Weight Lifting. Ele- 
mental Fencing and Bullfighting. Tuition is 
$80 for six subjects, registration included. Ac- 
commodations for students have been arranged 
by the school by way of special rates in Aca- 
pulco hotels. Direct inquiries to: Summer 
School, Colegio del Estado de Guerrero, Calle 
de Juarez, Chilpancingo, Gro., Mexico. 


quedabajara. 

Guadalajara, second largest city in Mexico 
and rich in colonial background, has an agree- 
able climate and a beautiful setting, 5,000 
feet above sea level. At present two local 
institutions are giving summer classes. One, the 
Guadalajara Summer School, is sponsored 
by the University of Arizona and members of 
the faculty of Stanford University, with acti- 
vity beginning June 29 to August 7. Course 
offerings are extensive with an emphasis on 
all facets of Art, Mexican Culture and Span- 
ish Language. Tuition for Students desiring 
to live in private homes is $233, $250, or $275. 
depending on the accommodations they wish: 
good, very good, or the very best. The charge 
without board-and-room is $125. Books will 
be lent to students. Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box 
K, 547 Lasuen St., Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif., is in charge of applications and 
information. 

The other, the University of Guadalajara 
has been in operation since 179], and as a 
summer school 11 years. We have to date not 
received their current prospectus, but in past 
years they have run from July 9 to August 
18, and have had courses in Spanish Lan- 
guage at all levels, Spanish and Mexican Li- 
terature, Mexican History, Mexican Art His- 
tory, Art, Mexican Folklore and Regional 
Dance. The approximate price for tuition, 
books, and board-and-room in a private home 
has been $195 to $210. Address all correspon- 
dence to: Escuela de Letras y Artes, Belén 
120, Guadalajara, Jalisco, México. 


; 4 
Guanajuato, probably one of the most beau- 
tiful and unpretentious cities in Mexico, is 


IN ACAPULCO, summer sessions include skin-diving, 
bullfighting and similar glamorous persuits 


IN GUANAJUATO, one of the narrowest alleys 
of the world, “The Street of the Kiss’, is aptly 
named. 
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virtually embedded in the sides of mountains 
at a height of 5,600 ft. The local University 
of Guanajuato will begin its fourth summer 
session from July 1 through August 14. Their 
complete itinerary is concentrated on Span- 
ish Language, Spanish, Mexican and Latin- 
American Literature, Spanish Culture, Mexi- 
can History, Arts, and Folklore, and all class- 
es are accredited. Tuition is $60.. Accommo- 
dations range from $2 to $5 per day in private 
homes, to $5 per day in hotels. Further data 
may be secured by writing Prof. Horacio Lé- 
pez Suarez. Secretario de la Escuela de Ve- 
rano, Universidad de Guanajuato, Guanajuato, 
Gto., México. 


MEXICO CITY COLLEGE group of art students make 
the rounds of must-sees. This is the National Pal- 
ace. Murals are Rivera's. 


'¢ jolepa 


Jalapa or Xalapa is the capital of the State 
of Veracruz, and within a short drive of the 
tropical seaport of Veracruz. Jalapa itself sits 
at a fairly cool altitude of 4,200 feet, and is 
surrounded by mountains. The University of 
Veracruz located there offers a wide variety 
of courses comprising Spanish Literature, Phi- 
losophy, Nursing and Public Health, English, 
Library Work, Plastic Arts, Theater, Archeol- 
ogy, and Anthropology. Credits are recognized 
in the United States. The cost is $60 for six 
weeks which does not include housing or 
books. Housing may be arranged through the 
school in a private home at an average cost of 
$2 per day. Centrally located hotels have a 
special rate for summer students. Classes run 
from July 6 until August 15. For added in- 
formation or registration write to Mrs. Lini 
M. de Vries, Secretary of the Summer School, 
Universidad Veracruzana, Juarez 23, Xalapa, 
Veracruz, Mexico before July 7th. 
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Mexico City College, founded in 1940, 
specializes in the teaching of Spanish at all 
levels, in all its phases and in Latin Amer- 
ican Culture. It also gives numerous standard 
undergiaduate courses leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. Majors are offered in 
Anthropology, Business Administration (For- 
eign Trade), Creative Writing, Economics, 
Education, English, Fine Arts, History, Inter- 
national Relations, Latin Ameican Studies, 
Philosophy, Social Studies, and Spanish-Lan- 
guage and Literature. The Regular Summer 
Course is for 10-weeks, permitting the student 
to complete 15 to 18 hours of academic work. 
There is another course for six weeks for those 
students unable to attend the entire session. 
Tuition and registration for ten weeks is $165. 
and the six-week period costs $110. Housing 
is arranged by the individual student although 
the college has listings of private homes. Cost 
approximately $56 to $80 a month. 

The MCC campus and facilities are fre- 
quently used by groups organized by various 
U. S. schools. Some are St. Louis University 
(St. Louis, Mo.); Stanford University (Stan- 
ford, Calif.); Indiana University (Blooming- 
ton, Ind.). ° 

Direct questions to these schools or to Mex- 
ico City College, Kilometer 16 Carretera 
Mexico-Toluca, Mexico 10, D. F. 

For these students specifically interested 
in summer study in Anthropology, Mexico City 
College has a program for field work in Meso- 
american Archeology which divides its study 
time between Mexico City and the college 
operated Centro de Estudios Regionales in 
Oaxaca. For information regarding these 


ARCHEOLOGICAL TREASURES, such as Chichen Itza 
above, ard the ancient figurine below, abound 
in Mexico for students’ field trips. 








EXTRA CURRICULAR activities for students in Mon- 
terrey include excursions into the many surrounding 
canyons. 


OAXACA: the Indian peoples of this region ore 
many @fid fave ao dazzling range of costume ond 
folk-art to show. Below: A Tehvana in her party 
clothes. 


studies write directly to John Paddock, De- 
partment of Anthropology, Mexico City Col- 


The Mexican-Northamerican Institute 
of Cultural Relations based in Mexico City 
instructs an intensive three-week, three-hour- 
a-day course in Spanish July 6 through 24. 
Students also enjoy a daily lecture on Mex- 
ican Culture delivered by experts, two field 
trips and Institute privileges. Housing is not 
provided, but may be suggested. The full price 
is $36 or $450 pesos. Registration must be 
completed by July 3 in person and students 
are required to take a placement examination. 
Further information by writing the Institute 
at Hamburgo 115, Mexico, D. F. 

The Centro de Escritores Mexicanos 
im, Mexico City will depart from’ custom this 
summer and concentrate on one theme; name- 
ly, the author in relation to himself, society 
and his material, tentatively titled, Action and 
Violence in Writing. Six round table discus- 
sions will be directed on this subject. In ad- 
dition, six sessions led by the Centro’s head, 
Margaret Shedd, will treat writing technique. 
A final six discussions will be headed by guest 
authors from diverse fields of writing. Prices 
are $75 for the full six-week course or $35 
for a two-week participation. This includes 
manuscript analysis. The complete session is 
from June 22 through July 31 while the other 
is from July 3 to July 31. All applicants 
must present two manuscripts. The Centro 
will arrange for lodging provided a deposit is 
mailed. Consult Thelma Sullivan, Centro de 
Escritores Mexicanos, Volga 3, Mexico, D. F. 

The Universidad Iberoamericana in Mex- 
ico City has two summer courses: The first, 
June 15 to July 24: the second, July 27 to 
Sept. 4. Their broad range of courses includes 
Archeology and Ethnology, Economics, Fine 
Arts, Folk Arts and Crafts, Geography, His- 
tory, Literature, Modern Latin America, So- 
ciology, and Business Administration. Cost is 
$100, with a registration fee of $10. The 
College will arrange lodging in approved pri- 
vate homes at an estimated cost of $56 @ 
month. For further information —write: Es- 
cuela de Verano, Universidad Iberoamericana, 
Zaragoza 84 (Coyoacan), Mexico 21, D. F. 


morlerrey 


Instituto Tecnologico y de Estudios 
Superiores de Monterrey, sometimes called 
Monterrey Tech, is located outside of the busy 
industrial center of the city at the mouth of 
beautiful Huajuco Canyon. The Institute is a 
member of the Southern Assoc. of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the Assoc. of Texas 
Colleges, and is accredited by the Texas Edu- 
cation Society. The summer session begins on 
July 15, terminates on August 25, and has 
the following curriculum: For college credits 
—Art and Folklore, English Composition, 


Economics, English Language, Geography, His- 
tory and Sociology, Spanish Language and 
Spanish-Latin American Literature. For high 
school credits, Juniors and Seniors—Spanish 
Courses and Mexican Folklore. The fee is 
$260 in advance or $270 if paid by partial 
payments, and covers tuition, room (with - 
roommate), meals, medical attention (withoum 
medicines), hospitalization, services, laundry, 
use of swimming pool, gymnasium, and extra 
curricular activities. For an extra $40 single 
rooms may be had. Direct correspondence to 
Ing. Fernando Macias Rendén, Dean Summer 
School and Extension Division, Sucursal de 
Correos “J”, Monterrey, N. L., Mexico. 

A number of U. S. schools arrange study 
groups at the Monterrey Institute. Some of 
them are Florida State University (Tallahas- 
see, Fla.); Texas Christian University (Fort 
Worth, Tex.); University of Houston (Hous- 
ton, Tex.); Vacation Travel School (Fort 
Worth, Tex.). 


Patzcuaro, site of the Colegio de Patzcua- 
ro, is another lofty (8000 ft.) town situated on 
the shore of Lake Patzcuaro. Well known for 
its beautiful architecture and provincial charm, 
the atmosphere is conducive to study and 
relaxation. The College is now incorporated 
into the Universidad Michoacana de San Ni- 
colas de Hidalgo of Morelia, and the regular 
summer session terminates in a 10-day period 
in that city. The program consists of an in- 
tensive Spanish language course from Wednes- 
day July 1 through Tuesday 28. This is 
followed by a Mexican Culture Course from 
Friday July 24 through Thursday August 20, 
interrupted with study visits and the afore- 
mentioned 10 days’ excursion. A total of six 
credits will be given for satisfactory comple- 
tion of the two courses. The charge for regis- 
tration and tuition for the entire program in- 
cluding transportation cost of the cultural ex- 
cursion is $160. Accommodations are avail- 
able in local hotels at an average cost of about 
$10 per day American Plan. Address inqui- 
ries to Gustavo Corona, Calle Gabriel Man- 
cera 2499, Mexico 12, D. F. Mr. Corona is 
founder and managing director of the Col- 
lege. 


sallille 


Saltillo, a mountain city located about 52 
miles from Monterrey, is the capital of the 
State of Coahuila, and has a pleasant climate 
due to the altitude of more than 5,000 feet. 
At present two Universities are offering sum- 
mer sessions for U. S. students: 

The International Academy of Spanish 


is the official name of the annual summer 
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course given at a school known in Saltillo as 
the Escuela Normal de Profesores. The Thir- 
tenth Summer Session will be held from Ju- 
ly 1 to August 7, 1959, and offers primarily 
intensive courses in Spanish for the benefit 
of future teachers, but will include others em- 
bracing Spanish American Culture. Credits 
may be transferred to colleges and universities 
in the United States. A fee of $245 covers 
class tuition, private conversation tutoring, 
book rental, room-and-board in a private home, 
and a few extra curricular activities. Those 
wishing to arrange their own board-and-room 
pay $150 for all other school expenses, Miss 
Mary Wise, M. A. from the University of 
Illinois, is summer registrar and adviser to 
students, and. resides in Saltillo each summer. 
Uniil June 20 catalogs and other information 
may be obtained by writing Miss Wise at 
P.O. Lock Box 141, Zion, Illinois. 


PATZCUARO is right in the middie of the Old 
Kingdom of Tarascan Indians. The bordering moun- 
tain lake in still yielding the famous pez blanco. 


Universidad Interamericana has 17 
years of experience as a summer school, and 
the 1959 session dates are as follows: April 5 
to May 15; June 22 to July 4; July 6 to 
August 14, and August 17 to August 28. B. 
A., M.A. and Ph.D. Degrees may be earned 
and all credits are accepted in the United 
States and Canada. Courses are available in 
Spanish Language, Literature, Mexican His- 
tory, Art, Philosophy, Economics, Geography, 
and Civics of Mexico, Dept. of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Dept. of Education, and Dept. of 
Home Economics specializing in the Mexican 
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Kitchen. A fee which covers room-and-board 
in private homes, tuition, books, university ac- 
tivities, private tutors, etc. is $90 for two 
weeks and $270 for six. For further infor- 
mation direct correspondence to Profa. Maria 
del Refugio Galindo de P., President of Inter- 
american University, Parque Azteca, Apartado 
No. 255, Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico. 


4.m. allende 


Colonial Sam Miguel de Allende, one of 
the few towns in Mexico to have been de- 
clared a national monument, provides a set- 
ting for a 21-year-old art school Instituto 
Allende. The Instituto is on year-around basis 
excepting December. Summer Students may 
begin any time bearing in mind that the Span- 
ish Department forms new groups June 15 


and July 1. Other courses are: Fundamentals 
of Figure and Still Life Painting, Fundamen- 
tals of Landscape Painting, Advanced Paint- 
ing, Advanced Landscape Painting, Sculpture, 
Stone and Woodcarving, Mural Painting 
(three month minimum), Basic Design, Litho- 
graphy, Metal Work, Textile Design, Ceramics, 
Weaving, Photography, History of Mexico, and 
a complete Writing Center. Earned Credits 
may be transferred to U. S. or Canadian Uni- 
versities. Tuition runs $40 a month or $105 
per three month period. Accommodations ray 
be had at the Instituto with a range of $75 
to $195 a month including meals. The town 
itself offers many first class hotels. Write to 
Sterling Dickinson, Instituto Allende, San Mi- 
guel de Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico. 


ye 
SAN MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, a colonial mining town, 
is now a formed art center. . 

ART TREASURES are considered the gee prop- 
erty of every San Miguel de Allend@@ citizen, ond » 
the zealous conservation of the 17th and 16th Cen- 
tury colonial atmosphere preserves the town as @ 
national monument. 





STUDENTS AT TAXCO'S summer schools are offered 
courses in silvercraft with instruction by expert na- 
tive croftsmen. This couple is enjoying a free doy 
and lunch at the Hotel Borda. 


Toxcey 


Perched high on rocky crags, Taxco, with 
its cobblestone streets and carefully preserved x 
colonial architecture continues to be unique Fn ft) AS 
among Mexican cities. Two summer schools ree Oe ee eee 
operate there, both run by Americans. Taxco RT 
Summer School is now organizing its thir- 
teenth session which will run from July 23 
to August 21. Their course of study centers 
around the Spanish Language, History of Mex- 
ico, Painting, Silvercraft, Regional Dances 
and Songs of Mexico. The curriculum also 
includes four days in Mexico City. ov 

Cost is divided in three plans: Plan “A” fi 
$239, for those who wish to provide their 
own transportation to and from Mexico City. 
Plan “B"—for those who wish to have all 
their expenses paid including plane trans- 
portation to and from Mexico City. The cost 





op of this plan is determined by the point from 
and 5 which the trip begins. 
. The other school is called Mexican Art 


Workshop, and they have in past years 
conducted their session on the basis of two 


ops weeks of travel in the Republic of Mexico 
be combined with a two-week painting and sil- ee 
vercraft workshop in Taxco itself. They have é Eo a 


not sent us their current prospectus in time 
for publication, but those interested may 
write to Irma S. Jonas, Director, 238 East 23 
Street, New York 10, New York. 













FAMED for its Friday market, Toluca has some little 
known, but amazing archeological ruins such as this 
former Aztec outpost of Calixtiahvaca. 
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ANY AFTERNOON in Taxco draws a crowd to the 
plaza to watch the band perform, to promenade 
and gossip, or just to sit. 
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The University of the State of Mexico is 
located in Toluca, a clean pleasant community 
often referred to as a center of Mexican arts, 
crafts and archeology. One Summer Session 
of six weeks, from June 29 to August 15. Of- 
fered courses are: Beginners, Intermediate, 
and Advanced Spanish, Mexican Arts and 
Crafts, Colonial Art, Mexican Modern Art, Ar- 
cheology, Mexican History, Mexican Litera- 
ture, Painting, Mexican Songs and Dances. 
Tuition: $50. Lodging: Private Homes or Ho- 
tels. Prices were not stated for living in a 
private home, but in hotels recommended by the 
school the average daily price has been $1.85. 
Write to Mrs. Martha B. de Guzman, Uni- 
versity of the State of Mexico, Summer 
School 1959 Session, Constituyentes 39, Tolu- 
ca, Mexico. 
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An increasing number of United States 
Universities has been annually conducting sem- 
inars in Mexico for the benefit of those 
students majoring in History and Foreign 
Languages, or simply anxious to visit a foreign 
land. Among those participating in summer 
junkets are: 


Arizona State College from June 9 to July 
12, a Residence Study Program in Mexico 
City under the direction of Dr. Roy C. Rice, 
Director of Summer Sessions, Arizona State 
College, Tempe, Arizona. 


Bradford Junior College from June 24 to 
August 12, Summer Seminar in Mexico un- 
der the direction of Richard P. Maerrill, 
Instructor of Spanish, Bradford Junior Col- 
lege, Bradford, Mass. This group is limited 
to young ladies, and makes Institute Allende 
its study headquarters. 


Flerida State University from July 13 to 
August 23, Summer Workshop at Instituto 
Tecnolégico de Monterrey. Write: Dr. Heri- 
berto Lacayo, Department of Modern Lan 
guages, Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see, Florida. 


Indiana University from June 21 to August 
3, Intercollegiate Study Projects, Mexico. 
Director: Dr. Harvey L. Johnson, Depart- 
ment of Spanish and Portuguese,, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Sacramento State College from June 26 
to August 18, Summer Sessions in Mexico. 
Bese in Mexico City with the National Uni- 
versity. Group leader: Dr. William Thomp- 
son, Coordinator of Tours, Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento 19, California. 


St. Louis University from July 28 to Au- 

gust 29, Workshop In Human Relations and 
Group Guidance at Mexico City College. 
Director: Trafford P. Maher, S. J., Ph. D., 
St. Louis University, 15 North Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


University of Kentucky from June 9 to 
August 2, Summer Session in Puebla Direc- 
ted by Dr. Alberta Wilson Server, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Summer Session in Mex- 
ico, Department of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, Urliversity of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


University of Mississippi from July 6 to 


August 20, Summer School in Morelia. Di- 
rected by Mr. Andrew Sullivan, P. O. Box 


18 


142, University of Mississippi, University, 
Miss. through the cooperation of the Uni- 
versity at Morelia, Mexico. 


The Summer Workshop of the Univer- 
sity of Miami has set up headquarters in 
Oaxaca, rich archeological center located 343 
miles southeast of Mexico City. Registration 
is limited to 25 students and must be com- 
pleted by June 1. Courses are offered in: An- 
thropology, Archeology, Art History, Paint- 
ing, Drawing and Spanish. The overall charge 
is $390 which includes all hotel rooms and 
meals en route; board-and-room in Oaxaca, 
including tips; tuition for six-semester units 
and all field trips and tours. A round trip by 
air from Miami is $140 extra. Students live 
and study for five weeks at Rancho San Fe- 
lipe just outside of town. The final week is 
spent in Mexico City visiting the capital and 
its surroundings. For further details write Box 
8556, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Flo- 
rida, or for students already in Mexico, John 
Klinkenberg, Km. 16, Carretera Mexico-Tolu- 
ca, Mexico 10, D. F. 


University of San Francisco from June 30 
to August 2, Summer Sessién in Guadala- 
jara, Mexico. Course Director: Dr. Carlos 
Sanchez, Summer Sessions Abroad, Univer- 
sity of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, 
California. this study course is conducted 
on the grounds of the University of Gua- 
dalajara. 


Vocation Summer School from July 13 to 
August 23 at the Instituto Tecnolégico de 
Monterrey. Directed by Miss Mary Lee 
Poindexter, 1312 Virginia Place, Fort Worth 
7, Texas. 


Wisconsin State College from June 23 to 
August 15, Mexico Living and Study Pro- 
gram. A no credit Plan directed by Dr. 
Ernest Stowell, Rancho Alegre, Box 14, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Association Colleges of Claremont ( P o- 
mona, Claremont, and Scripps Colleges), 
Claremont, Calif., and SITA (Students In- 
ternational Travel Assoc.) from June 29 
to August 18, Mexico Study Tour. Director: 
Dr. Leonard C. Pronke, Assist. Prof. of 
Romance Languages, Pomona College, Po- 
mona, California. 


Berrios Study/Travel Tour to Mexico 
from June 24 to August 18. Conducted 
by Mr. Alfonso Berrios, Spanish Depart- 


ment, Miami University, Box 8, Upham 
Hall. Oxford, Ohio. 


Brigham Young University from June 16 
to August 6. Group limited to those willing 
to cooperate with the standards of the 
University, including the non-use of alcohol 
and tobacco. Tour Leader: Dr. H. Darrel 
Taylor, Spanish Dept., Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. The Mexican- 
Northamerican Instituto of Cultural Rela- 
tions in Mexico City is the cooperating 
institution. 


Leuisiana State University from June 6 
to August 9, Mexico-Spanish Study Tour. 
Write: Chairman Department of Foreign 
Languages, Louisiana University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


Southern [lincis University, from June 
16 to August 3, Biennial Study-Tour of 
Mexico. Arranged through the cooperation 
of the Director of Regional Museums of 
the Mexican Government and led by Dr. 
J. Cary Davis, Professor of Languages, De- 
partment of Foreign Languages, So. Illi- 
nois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


Seuthern Illinois University from June 30 
to August 8, Anthropological Field Session 
in Durango, Mexico. Directed by Dr. Ca- 
rrol L. Riley, Dept. of Anthropology, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


University of Arizona from June 9 to 
July 11, History Study- Tour of Mexico. 
Tour Leader: Dr. Russel C. Ewing, Acting 
Head, Department of History, University 
of California, Tucson, Arizona. 


The University of Chicago is conducting a 
possible five year program for graduate 
students in San Cristobal, Chiapas in order 
te study the existing social problems, nv- 
trition, etc. Dr. Sol Tax is in charge of this 
group. Further information may be obtain- 
ed by writing directly to the University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Also Antioch has just established a Mex- 
ican branch in Guanajuato, in a rambling old 
palace built around a patio in true Colonial 
style. From 15 to 20 students, regularly en- 
rolled at Antioch, are accepted for each three- 
month term in Guanajuato. They are taught 
mostly by professors borrowed from the Uni- 
versidad de Guanajuato, and to leave these 
teachers free for the University’s regular sum- 
mer course Antioch operates only a fall, win- 
ter, and spring term. Subjects are Mexican 
history, art, social and economic development, 
music and dance. For information, get in touch 

Oldt, Director of Antioch Educa- 





Lesson number one for American students 
in Mexico is that this is no longer a bargain 
paradise where you can live like a king for « 
dollar a day. There was a time when this 
was true. But a higher cost of living just 
couldn't help but happen in a country where 
the standard of living is improving so rapidly. 

Still, life is less expensive in Mexico than 
in the United States. Day to day expenses 
for a student will run from one-half to three- 
quarters of what they are stateside, and may 
include such extraordinary luxuries as a cook 
and a fulltime maid. 

The important thing about costs in Mex- 
ico is that you can make them just about 
what you want. There is very little standard- 
ization of prices here, and with a little luck 
and a certain knowledge of Spanish, a student 
can get by on as little as $50 a month. Others, 
less careful, will find themselves spending 
$200 a month for a life that essentially is no 
better. 

Most students in Mexico City either share 
apartments and food expenses with other stu- 
dents or pay a flat fee for a room and meals 
with a Mexican family. Generally speaking, 
apartment living is more expensive because of 
the rag-tag details of paying the electricity 
and gas bills, and because it is usually neces- 
sary to hire a maid not only for the cooking 
and cleaning but to look after the place when 
everybody is out. 

A two-bedroom furnished apartment with 
maid's facilities will cost from $75 to $125 a 
month on the average. Split this as many ways 
as is compatible and you've got your basic 
monthly rent. Food will cost from $20 to $40 
apiece. 

Life is less complicated in a boarding house 
or living with a private family. This has the 


Hobohemia to haciendas ; 
students live in varied and 
often picturesque styles, 
depending on their purse. 
Hereisa rundown onthe 
cost-of-study in Mexico. 


further advantage of learning more about 
Mexican life, and giving the student a daily 
Spanish practice session. 

Every school has a list of approved “pen- 
siones”, and always at the beginning of school 
term the newspaper want ads are full of 
listings. 

Most students get breakfast and supper at 

the house, and have their noonday meal at 
school or in a restaurant. The cost of room 
and two meals a day ranges from $50 to $75, 
depending on the class of the home, its loca- 
tion, and whether or not students share a 
room. 
Entertainment? Well, this is entirely up to 
the individual. We made an informal survey 
of students at Mexico City College and the 
National University, and found that they bud- 
geted from $3 all the way to $100 for enter- 
tainment. The average came out to $26. The 
price of a seat in movies and theaters is frozen 
at 32 cents, and other spectacles are also 
low-priced, whether it is a bull fight, a con- 
cert, or a horse race. Where the money 
really flies is in fancy restaurants and night 
clubs. Especially night clubs. Home enter- 
tainment is less than in the United States 
because of the low price of beer (6 cents a 
bottle) and harder stuff (from SO cents to 
$2 a bottle). 

Excursions account for a good slice of 
entertainment money. Most schools have or- 
ganized field trips on weekends, and these 
are relatively inexpensive. But when a couple 
of students take off on their own for a 
weekend in Acapulco, well, this can be pretty 
devastating to those careful budget resolu- 
tions. 

Students who bring a car down must figure 


from $10 to $20 to cover minor repairs, gas, 


oil, insurance, and the like. Car-less students 
spend around $5 a month on buses and the 
occasional taxi when they oversleep and are 
late for class. 

Miscellaneous expenses (soap, razor blades, 
stationery, shoe repairs, etc.) come to around 
$10 a month. 

The average expense for a student living 
in Mexico City then —not counting his tuition 
or books— ranges from $75 to $125 a month. 
There are those who scrape by on much less, 
and then there are playboys who dun’t even 
keep track of what they spend. 

Mexico City is more expensive than most 
provincial towns. It would be fairly safe to 
say that student costs elsewhere in Mexico 
would run about 10 per cent less. 

Coming from the United States, of course, 
a student must consider transportation costs. 
Depending on his starting point in the United 
States and where his school is located in 
Mexico, and then depending on whether he 
wants to fly, drive, or come by train or bus 
this cost will range from a few dollars to a 
few hundred. Best advice on this score is to 
check a travel agent on public transportation. 
Driving a car in Mexico costs about the same 
or very slightly less than in the states. Bus 
and train travel in Mexico are very inex- 
pensive, so if you have time on your hands 
and patience in your character, don’t fail to 
overlook these possibilities. 





soullh for study 


Any attempt to define the life of the aver- 
age student in Mexico would drive a Buddhist 
to drink. There are as many manners of liv- 
ing as there are students. 


Most students will head for a small hotel 
when they first come to Mexico. This gives 
them time to collect their bearings, and it’s 
also not a bad way to get to know something 
about Mexico. 


I don’t know where I fit in. Depending on 
your point of view I could be accused of 
either 1) living like a tourist on a toot, or 
2) of having “gone native” to the extent that 
I can’t see the Zucalo for the trees. 


All the glowing descriptions and promises 
of adventure imparted by my friends in San 
Antonio included nothing like the events of 
that first weekend, staged in a small hotel 
just off Insurgentes. 


The ceremonial parade through the lobby of 
a matador, in full regalia and complete with 
his retinue of sword-carriers, was the stellar 
attraction. But various side shows made every- 
thing well worth the price of admission. The 
hotel staff, justly proud of its ability to com- 
municate with English-speaking tourists, was 
visibly shaken by the appearance of a group 
of Germans. There was also the walking defi- 


by Clark Seibold 


nition of the Typical American Tourist, 
decked out like a Life photographer and 
recording every event to show to the Rotary 
Club back home. 


Registration day at the University provided 

more of the same. In spite of the mimeo- 
graphed sheet detailing the procedure, about 
a thousand of us shuffled around in the “mil- 
ling herd” and bedlam, needless to say, 
reigned supreme. A few of us remembered 
what personnel management was like in the 
Army, and afraid of discovering directional 
lines and arrows that would have confirmed 
our suspicions, fled and lived to register 
another day. We spent the time wandering 
about the vast University City and letting the 
dazzling colors and ultra-modern buildings 
overpower us, 


The local students, proving once again that 
appreciation of beauty is universal, lost no 
time meeting the coeds. The ordinary method 
of operation was to select a target and then 
advance in groups of about three, extending 
profuse greetings znd welcomes. A bare mini- 
mum of politeness was all the encouragement 
needed. Thereafter few girls were seen about 
the campus without their faithful cortege in 


While these attempts usually collapsed by 
virtue of their intensity, good will suffered not 
a whit, even when some of the boys wound 
up empty-handed, as it were. But one group, 
not easily discouraged, resorted in desperation 
—to the midnight serenade. The objects of 
their affection appeared on the balcony as 
prescribed, but then proceeded to horrify all 
concerned by whistling, applauding and shout- 
ing requests until the wee small hous, very 
un-senorita like behavior. 


After conquering registration and the prob 

lems of campus amenities, the student in 
Mexico must grapple with the question of 
where, and how, to live. Some of the poshier, 
Thunderbird set install themselves in $200 
apartments in the Lomas. Others hole into 
$20 rooms usually low in comfort but high 
in bohemian flavor.And then, there’s the fam- 
ily plan. 

If the general populace is disconcerted by 
the goings-on of foreign students down here, 
consider the unfurtunate families who too 
late discover the invaders encamped _insidé 
the walls. 


The department of mutual misunderstanding 
flowrished during the early days of my rela- 
tionship with La Familia Ramos. There raged 








An Air Force reservist and student at Texas University, 
typical of thousands of Americans studying in Mexico, 


gives a student’s eye view of what it is like. 


sign language debates over whether or not I 
should make my own bed, tugs-of-war to de- 
termine who would wash my dirty socks, and 
futile attempts to convince the girls that I was 
perfectly able to carry my own clothes to and 
from the cleaners, an indignity never suffered 
by a Mexican male. By the end of the first 
month each was convinced that the other was 
utterly mad. 

During this period of mutual acclimatiza- 
tion, I began to sort out and identify the nine 
children. There was Sergio, the completely 
captivating imp of five, who always appeared 
dragging Cha-Cha, the cat, by various parts of 
its anatomy. Early in the game we established 
a solemn ritual by which I accepted the cat 
as a gift, a transaction guaranteed to bring 
howls of displeasure and immediate escape 
from the ball of fur so heartlessly pawned 
off. Proceeding from bottom to top the next 
four boys, ranging in age from 7 to 14. Their 
primary interest was in my car radio that 
occasionally resulted in my riding the bus to 
school while the battery was being charged. 
Next in line were the two girls who hung to- 
gether like scotch tape to survive in a world 
surrounded by men. The two oldest boys were 
law school students at the University and their 
grades convinced me that I was no better than 
an untutored oaf. 

Mama and I soon got in the habit of play- 
ing the National Lottery and constantly point- 
ing the accusing finger at each other during 
the arguments as to who was responsible for 
our continued run of bad luck. Although she’s 
rapidly reaching the point where she is set- 
ting less and less stock by the belief that a 
gringo will bring her luck, we continue to 
pour money into the fund for public assis- 
tance. Papa, a head cashier at one of the 
downtown banks, is about 60 but hustles 
around like a man of 40. We occasionally 
trade “saluds” over a shot of Madero and 
gossip like old women about the Braves, the 
bullfights, and the Guatemalan situation. 

I soon discovered myself in the middle of a 
ting of furtive smokers. This by virtue of be- 
ing a cigarette addict myself. The family head 
in no way tolerates smoking (I am immune, 


being a guest in the house) so nobody takes 
chance on being caught with a supply on 
hand. Everytime the desire becomes over- 
powering, I have a visitor —a total of five, 
all of whom shall remain unidentified, are my 
regulars. Each is unknown to the others and 
thinks he is the only addict sharing hie lit- 
tle secret with me. From time to time I get 
panicky when I consider the consequences of 
being identified «s the “pusher” in this web 
of intrigue. 

Tyiving with a family is an education in it- 
self. Join them on a Sunday afternoon in the 
nearby park and you realize the easy relaxa- 
tion and genuine enjoyment théy get out of 
living. 

What does a student do for entertainment 
in Mexico? Recreation takes a thousand and 
one forms — and it’s not tco costly. Movies 
from all countries are shown at a top price 
of 32 cents, and then there are all the art 
shows and theatre and weekend trips, and 
the late hour windup at Plaza Garibaldi, 
home of the mariachis. Call it entertainment 
if you like, but from the student-eye view just 
about everything you do in Mexico is part of 
your education. 


Ga 








Students can enter Mexico either as 
tourists in which case they obtain a 
three-month permit for their car, re- 
newable for another three months with- 
out having to take the auto out of the 
country. 

Those who plan longer terms of study 
must obtain Immigration Form FM-2, 
which is a student’s visa. In this case 
they must either post a cash deposit in 
the amount of import duty on their car 
post a bond as a guarantee that they 
won't sell the car illegally. Bonding 
requires a satisfactory co-signer and 
payment of about 1 per cent of the im- 
port duty — which in the case of a new 
car amounts to between $40 and $50. 
You can get the details from the Mex- 
ican consul who issues your visa. 
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(Continued from p. 2 ) 
Presriour 

Museo Nacional de Antropologia, Mone- 
da 13. Fixed exhibit of Pre-hispanic art. 


Also Sala of Mayan Culture and Sala Mi- 
guel Covarrubias. 







Museo Frida Kahlo, Londres 127, Coyoa- 
can. Former home of Diego Rivera and his 
artist wife, Frida Kahlo, is now a unique 
museum of herself, her works and a collec- 
tion of Mexican toys and popular art ob- 
jects. 


Mexican Northamerican Institute of Cul- 
tural Relations, Hamburgo 115. A non- 
competitive photography show for amateurs, 
professionals and press based on the theme, 
The Streets of Mexico. Bertha Harris, for- 
mer librarian for the Benjamin Franklin 
Library planned this show before her death 
10 years ago, cnd it will be done in her 
honor. 


Museo Nacional de Arte Moderno, Pala- 
cio de Bellas Artes. Presents in its nume- 
rous salas expositions of foremost Mexican 
and International artists as well as murals 
of Orozco, Rivera, Siqueiros and Tamayo. 
In the National Sala selected works of Die- 
go Rivera will be displayed as an homage 
to what would have been his 72 birthday. 


Museo Nacional de Historia, Chapultepec 
Castle. Permanent exhibit of the history 
and art from the colonial period until the 
end of the last century. Collections of paint- 
ings, jewels, clothes, fans, china, etc. Es- 
pecially interesting are the rooms as they 
were occupied by Maximilian and Carlota. 


theater 


El Hacedor de Dioses — A Spanish adap- 
tation of the Rainmaker by Xavier Rojas. 
Principal roles will be handled by Beatriz 
Aguirre, José Galvez, José Alonso, Antonio 
Bravo and Guillermo Herrera. Rojas also 
directs the production. Teatro El Granero, 
back of the National Auditorium on the Re- 
forma. Tel. 20-43-31. Daily performances 
at 8.30; Saturdays 7:15 and 9:45; Sun- 
days 5, 8 pm. Dark on Mondays. 


La Terrible Ginger — or Time Ozut for 


Ginger as translated and adapted by Lan- 
deta and Cardona. Ginger is interpreted by 
Tere Velasquez with a supporting cast made 
up of Miguel Manzano, Eva Calvo, Erna 
Marta Bauman and Lucy Gonzalez. Teatro 
del Bosque, back of the National Audito- 
rium on the Reforma. Tel. 20-43-32. Week 
days except Tuesdays at 8.30. 


Despedida de Soltera — Mexican comedy 


by Alfonso Anaya which describes the com- 
plications of a voung girl’s engagement par- 
ty. With Chula Prieto, Aurora Segura, Geor- 
gina Barragan and Judy Ponte. Direction 
by Rafael Banquells. Teatro Sullivan, Sul- 
livan 25. Tel. 46-07-72. Two performances 
daily at 7:15 and 9:45 pm. Sundays 5 and 
8. 


Mi Hermosa Dama — Broadway's My Fair 


Lady with a Spanish dialogue will probably 
arrive in Mexico City during the latter part 
of March. Time and theater as yet un- 
known. The production headed by actor- 
producer Manolo Fabregas is enjoying a 
tour of the Republic. Elisa is done by new 
star Cristina Rojas supported by Anita 
Blanch, Magda Donato, Miguel Suarez, Sal- 
vador Quiroz and Mario Alberto Rodriguez. 
Songs were adapted for Spanish by Luis de 
Liano, and the orchestra is conducted by 
Mario Ruiz Armengol. 


Las Cosas Simples — Original comedy by 


Hector Mendoza involving student life. The 
treatment is interesting because all the ac- 
tion takes place in an actual café, and 
the actors mix with the spectators. Hugo 
Macias directs Evita Muioz (Chachita), 
Humberto Almazan! Diana Gari and Miguel 
Fernandez. Teatro Cafe La Concordia, Pla- 
za, Melchor Ocampo 34. Tel. 14-40-88. Dai- 
ly at 7:15 and 9:45; Sundays 5 and 8 pm. 


Asesinato en La Catedral — (Murder in 


the Cathedral) —T. S. Elliot’s suspense 
drama is enacted every Monday by the study 
group of Poesia en Voz Alta. José Luis 
Ibafiez Rail Dantés and Juan José Gu- 
rola in the leading roles. 9 pm. Teatro 
Fabregas, Donceles 24. 13-93-06. 


sports 


Boxing — Arena Coliseo, Peri 77. Fights 


are on Mondays and Wednesdays beginning 
at 9 pm. On Saturdays a card is scheduled 
at the large Arena Mexico, Dr. Rio de la 
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DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


Make sure you have car insurance 
that covers you completely while in 
Mexico. 


You can purchase full coverage by 
mail, with flexible dates to accom- 
modate a change in plans. 


For detailed information and costs, 
write to: 
INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 
354 South Spring St., Suite 711 
Telephone: Madison 6-0261 
Los Angeles 13, California 













































































Loza 94. A new Boxing Commission has 
just been appoiated and better fights have 
been carded. 


Baseball — There will be no organized base- 
ball in Mexico City until late March when 
the Class AA Mexican League teams will 
meet the Texas League teams at the local 
Parque Deportivo del Seguro Social Base- 
ball Stadium. 


Frontén Metropolitano — Bahia de Todos 
Santos 190. Women players using racquets 
billed here. Functions Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays at 
4:15 pm. On Monday play gets going at 
4:30. There is no program Thursdays. 


Frontén México — Ramos Arizpe y Plaza 
de la Republica. Matches every day except 
Monday. Tuesdavs and Wednesdays the 


card starts at 7:30 p.m. Thursdays, Fridays, 
Saturdays and Sundays, match time is 6 pm. 


Soccer — Olympic Stadium on Insurgentes. 
Matches are held Sundays at noon, some- 
times on Wednesday and Thursday nights, 
between certain of the 14 teams in the Ma- 
jor Soccer League. On Sundays, a prelimi- 
nary is offered at 10 am. 


Wrestling — rena Coliseo, Peri 77. 
Matches Tuesdays and Fridays at 1:30 pm. 
Sundays at 5 pm. 


Golf — The 72-hole National Amateur Tour- 
nament througl: March 1. Players from the 
United States and Canada participate with 
a big field of local talent in which Juan 


The Cuernavaca Golf Club will conduct 
a 36-hole golf tournament March 28 and 
29 for amateur players. 


horses 


Hipédromo de las Américas — Lomas de 
Sotelo, Mexico City. Racing Thursdays, Sat- 
urdays and Sundays with the first parade 
to the post at 2 pm. Pari-mutuel betting 
machines available. The top races for March 
are the Asociacién Mexicana de Caballistas 
Classic 30,000 pesos added for three year 
old and up horses at seven and a half fur. 
longs to be run March 1. On March 29 the 
Jockey Club Mexicano Stakes with a 38,000 
added purse three year old horses at a mile 
distance. The races are run over a one mile 





Antonio Estrada, from Torreon will defend 
his 1958 title, in Mexico City. 
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TAXCO, MEXICO 


Chas. and Quincy Nibb 


Owners and Managers 


track. 


bullfights 


Plaza México, Avenida insurgentes ur. 
Until the mid-spring months the formal 
season wil continue with a corrida every 
Sunday at 4 pm. There still is no agree- 
ment between Mexican and Spanish bull- 
fighters, but you can expect the leading 
matadores of this country to make appear- 
ances in the ring, as Manuel Capetillo, An- 
tonio del Olivar, Jaime Bolaiios, Luis (E! 
Soldado) Castro, Fernando (El Callao) de 
los Reyes, Emilio Rodriguez and Jorge (E! 
Ranchero) Aguilar. 


auto racing 


Auto Racing — Pista de Copilco, Avenida 
Insurgentes bordering University City Cam- 
pus. Midget tourism automobile and motor- 
cycle racing every Sunday at 11 am. with 
European and American cars participating. 


Attractive modern rooms, suites, or bungalows. Semi-Olympic pool — golden 
year-'round climate — unforgettable view — trips to ancient ruins of Mitla and 





Monte Alban — Oaxaca City's colonial, charm —and... good food. 


omnia 


HOTEL Vzetotxca 


“OAXACA’S NEWEST AND FINEST HOTEL” 














HOTEL SANTA PRISCA 


Your hosts: Fred & Tere Clapp 

Best in food, service and comfort 
Reasonable Rates 

Toxco MEXICO 











Sponish-Specking 
EXECUTIVES 


For Stateside or Foreign Service Reliable, 
Experienced Persons 
To Fill That Vacant Desk 


Contact: HARRY WRIGHT 
Executive Placement Service 


Xole 525 Mexico City 
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Upon putting together the Summer Study 
report, we discovered to our horror that 
though a great range of what is of interest or 
value to most people is indeed, being offered, 
the arts of magic are not, (Except for a coup- 
le of lectures in Patricia Ross’s course on 
folkways, at the National University). 


Now, how can anyone, especially a young 
anyone, get ilong in this complicated modern 
world without, a, a knowledge of Einsteinian 
physics and, b, the rudiments of magic...? 


So we confidently sent our recipe-expert 
out to interview witches and herbalists and 
come up with a couple of routines and some 
addresses of where to buy what—a sort of 
introduction to a Freshman course in Magic 
A, so to speak. But it turned out that what 
we were asking for was professional secrets — 
which no doubt we should have realized. For 
instance: the healers, herbalists or curanderos 
are the aristocracy of the magic-and-medicine 
pros, and do not like to be treated except as 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The New First Class and Convenient 
100 rooms and suites 
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— RESTAURANT - BAR - NIGHTCLUB 
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what they are, physicians in the medieval 
manner. They therefore resent being asked 
about humming-birds or grief-water, for ex- 
ample. Sometimes, though, they will recom- 
mend a good consulting witch. 


In the markets, where you buy the herbs, 
scorpion oil, lion fat, deer’s-eyes, seahorses 
and other things for healing or magic, the 
dealers (who occupy little stalls that look like 
something deep in New York's Chinatown) 
are not very communicative either. They'll 
give you some idea... like druggists. And it 
is thus we learned about the basics of love- 
magic, which after all should indeed be the 
introduction to Magic A, Freshman course. 

ch, as for instance, that humming-birds 
(dried and stuffed) in suitable magic pack- 
ages are the magic for the male of the species. 
Makes a man irresistible, or so the Aztecs 
believed, and they used to wear them in the 
hem. Women aren’t supposed to be irresisti- 
ble, but on the contrary, to resist; hence hum- 
ming-birds no. For women, there are other, 
more complicated procedures; to be done with 
the aid of a witch. Each case is different. 
But for instance the green pheasant or the 
toucan, buried under a certain tree, or parts 
of it (treated beforehand) worn secretly, can 
be quite effective. 

Secrecy is essential because to be seductive 
if the other party knows what's up, is likely 
to fail or boomerang with bad consequences. 
Similarly charms using the seahorse and the 
nine classes of seastars, as well as the three 
hundred magic herbs, must be carried on very 
secretly. The herbs must not even be named. 
As a matter of fact the last time anybody 


tried this, and named names, the witches and 
sorcerers met in congress and excommunicated 
the person who divulged the information —to 
the point that it appeared in print!— and im. 
mediately changed the names and procedures, 
something like changing the combination on 
a lock. So now they're all secret and un. 
nameable again. 


To try to break through this barrier brings 
very bad consequences and horrendous for- 
tunes in love to the irreverent one. Therefore 
there’s nothing to be done, folks, but to go to 
a witch and pay the two dollars. As for how 
you find one in a little town it's easy. Just 
ask. In a big city, you go to the main market 
or the oldest one, and there find the alleyway 
of the herbalists; they'll direct you to a good 
professional. In Mexico City the main alley. 
way of the herbalists, according to the report- 
er from our Youth Dep't. who came up with 
this research, is to be found as follows: 

You stand at the corner of Manzanares and 
Roldan, and take your bearings here. Walk 
south 2 blocks, then east 3; cross the Ring of 
Circunvalacién:; then go carefully south until 
you reach the Street of Friar Servando Teresa 
de Mier. Here you will come to a market 
where you will see mostly many toys. Enter 
without fear, go all the way to the back. You 
will find a long row of herbalists, among des- 
sicated or freshly sacrificed beastlets and 
beasts, dried sea-creatures, herbs, minerals, 
gums, rosins, aromatics and specifics. It is 
best to do this on a Friday the 13th, as, this 
being the date when our reporter went, he can 
guarantee results. Who knows? On some other 
day the place just might vanish. 

















OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
in COMING MONTHS 


April — Guanajuato’s famous outdoor thea- 
ter season will begin with performances 
every weekend. Program for this year has 
not yet been announced. 


Home Fair — a comprehensive exhibition 
of all the products produced for the Mexi- 
can home. During the span of the fair the 
adjacent theaters, E] Bosque and El! Orien- 
tacién will present special programs. In ad- 
dition will be dining room service, free vac- 
cinations, physical hygiene courses, etc. 
National Auditorium, Paseo de la Reforma. 
April 17 to May 17. 

National Symphony Orchestra — In ear- 
ly April will begin a series of spring con- 
certs directed by Luis Herrera de la Fuen- 
te and guest conductors. Eight concerts 
are presently scheduled to be played on 
Sundays at 1] a.m. and on Fridays at 9 p.m. 

Advanced Piano Course— The Second Pan- 
american Course for Piano Perfection will 
be initiated from April 1 to May 30 in 
Bellas Artes. For further information write 
to the Departamento de Masica del I.N.B.A., 
Bellas Artes, México, D. F. 

Flower Festival — in Xochimilco on April 
12. Music, dancing, canoe rides and the 
election of a queen. Held annually for the 

—past 500 years. 

Corpus Christi Day — Spectacular flying 
dance of the Voladores in Papantla, Vera- 
cruz. June 20. 
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by Joan Lépez Bermidez 


ft Moats 


Lither Duncan Hines doesn’t know a good 
thing when he sees it, or he has failed to have 
a meal or snack in a Mexican public market. 
At any rate his “I Ate Here” sign is not in 
evidence. Five years ago he might have been 
repelled by the atmosphere, colorful but odor- 
ous. However in the modern markets of Mex- 
ico City today, the always good food can be 
enjoyed in sanitary surroundings. 

The original market eaters would hardly 
have been influenced by Hines anyway, but 
they did recognize hearty and tasty food 
when they saw it Called los agachados (the 
stooped ones), they were comprised of laborers, 
stevedores and the like. They arrived to the 
market exhausted: and with one purpose, to 
satisfy those gnawing hunger pains. The mo- 
niker was earned by the face-on-the-plate pos- 
ture they assumed when they sat down to eat, 
mostly due to extreme hunger, but in part 
because they didn’t have too many laughs 
anyway. 

In the mornings the basic market menu 
was and still is atoles, tamales, café con leche, 
sweet bread, and menudo. The latter is a rich 
and filling soup made from the stomach of 
beef. This carte was filled out later in the 
day by rice a la mezicana, frijoles, and a 
large variety of guisados or stews. .Typical 
are mole with turkey, pork in green mole, 
chayotes in pipian (a squash like vegetable 
cooked in a savory sauce composed chiefly of 
chiles and the insides of squash seeds.) Chic- 
ken or turkey soup with vegetables is prac- 
tically always available also, and add plenty 
of tortillas. 

In Mexico City the best markets for eating 
would naturally be the largest ones, the La- 
gunilla, the Merced and the Jamaica, Xo- 
chimilco a new market that still features their 
old specialty of small varieties of fish pulled 
from what remains of Lake Texcoco, and 
broiled inside of corn leaves. Saleswomen are 
ever present with hot tortillas and the makings 
for tacos. 


Cuernavaca has its same old rollicking 
market, and I can recall some memorable 
meals there washed down with cerveza. Tex- 
coco has a new market, and remains the best 
place going for barbacoa (barbecued lamb) 
and salsa borracha, or drunken sauce. (It is 
literally that because it contains pulque.) 
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And so forth through Mexico, each city 
or region has its specialty brought to a peak 
of perfection in the humble market restau- 
rants. 

For the benefit of our northern readers 
and Duncan Hines, I will describe how to 
make a genuine Mexican taco, with chicken 
for example: Have ready: cooked and shred- 
ded chicken meat, guacamole, salsa _picante, 
sour cream and salt. Heat each tortilla as 
you are ready to use it by flipping it 
rapidly over a stove burner. Hold the heated 
tortilla in one hand, and fill it in this order: 
meat, guacamole, sauce, cream and salt. Roll 
and eat immediately. The rolling may take 
a little practice. 


If you prefer a fried taco, use this method. 
Place the chicken meat inside the tortilla. 
roll and fry. When crisp, remove from the 
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fire and open slightly so as to admit the 
guacamole, sauce and cream. 


Guacamole 


Mash 3 avocados with a wooden spoon. 
Roast, skin and grind 2 tomatoes together 
with one chopped onion and one chile serrano 
(generally available canned in the U. S.) Add 
to the avocados 1 tblsp. coriander, 2 tblsp. 
olive oil, salt and pepper. Leave the avocado 
pit in the sauce until ready to serve. It pre- 
vents discoloration. 


Salsa Picante 


Chop 2 large tomatoes, one onion, 1 tblsp. 
chopped coriander, and 2 toasted chiles serra- 
nos. Mix all with 2 tblsp. olive oil, salt and 
pepper. 
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